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ANOTHER PARALLEL TO THE MAK STORY 

The incident of the passing off of the stolen sheep as Mak's 
infant son in the Towneley Secunda Pastorum has been paralleled by 
Kolbing from Archie Armstrang's Aith, a ballad composed about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century by John Marriott, and pub- 
lished in Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 3d ed., 1806. 
Kolbing's paper, which first appeared in the Zeitschrift fur Vergleich- 
ende Litter •aturgeschichte, N.F., XI, 137 ff., was afterward rendered 
into English, and published in the Early English Text Society's 
edition of the Towneley Plays (1897), pp. xxxi-xxxiv. It begins: 

So far as I know, nobody has yet discovered that the leading incident 
in the Second Play of the Shepherds is repeated in quite another department 
of English literature, viz., in Archie Armstrang's Aith, by the Rev. John 
Marriott, printed in Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 5th ed., 1 Vol. Ill, 
Edinb., 1821, pp. 481 ff. 

After relating the tale in its modern form, and adducing various 
parallels between Marriott's poem and the play, Kolbing proceeds 
(p. xxxiv) : 

The only MS of the Towneley Plays seems to have been written in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, whilst Archie Armstrong's Aith, belonging 
to the "Imitations of the ancient ballad," was scarcely composed long before 
1802, in which year the Minstrelsy made its first appearance in the literary 
world. It is most unlikely that John Marriott — who, according to Allibone's 
Dictionary, was Curate of Broad Clift, 2 Devon, and Rector of Church Liford, 3 
Warwickshire, and in 1820 4 and 1836 5 published some collections of sermons 
— borrowed this story from the then unprinted MS of the Towneley Plays, 
and transferred it, of his own authority, to Archie Armstrang, so that the 
whole of his notes were a forgery. It is much more credible that this funny 

1 The poem was first printed in the 3d edition, III, 460-65, following two others by 
Marriott, "The Feast of Spurs" and "On a Visit Paid to the Ruins of Melrose Abbey." 
Marriott (1780-1825) resided at Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, from 1804 to 1808, "and 
during this period of his life he was on very intimate terms with Sir Walter Scott" (Diet. 
Nat. Biog.). 

The footnotes are mine. — A. S. C. 

' Clist, 4 J miles northeast of Exeter. 

• Lawford. 

« 1818. 

1 Marriott had died in 1825, but his sons published a volume of his sermons in 1838. 
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tale was preserved by oral traditions, 1 possibly in a metrical form. The tale 
was first brought into the Christmas story by the author of the Towneley 
Plays, and afterward, in the seventeenth century, transferred to the famous 
thief and jester, Archie Armstrang. 2 

Another parallel presents itself as part of a footnote near the 
close of William Hutchinson's description of the parish of Bewcastle, 
in his History of the County of Cumberland, 1794, I, 96. Here we 
have, from the pen of Jonathan Boucher (1738-1804), a friend of 
Washington's, a sketch of one Thomas Armstrong, who must have 
died not later than 1779, and who is credited with the same device for 
ridding himself of searching-parties as that described in the Secunda 
Pastorum. Boucher's account is as follows (the Biographia Cum- 
brensis, referred to at the end, was never separately published by 
Boucher; see Diet. Nat. Biog.); 

Our plan of noticing not only men of great merit, but also men of eccen- 
tric characters, and even notorious malefactors, requires us to record here 
a remarkable free booter, or land-pirate, of this place, who died about fifteen 
years ago in Morpeth jail. This man was named Thomas Armstrong; but, 
as is common among vagabonds and thieves, he went by the nick-name of 
Socky Tom. We know not whether such lawless men remained longer in 
these obscure parts, than in some others: but, some of the feats of this man, 
who avowedly followed thieving as a trade, are hardly exceeded by the com- 
panions of Gil Bias, or by Robin Hood and Little John. Two or three of 
them we will here set down. 

Riding to a fair at Newcastle, he saw an horse tethered in a field adjoin- 
ing to the road : it was much better than his own; and so he dismounted, and 

1 The note in the Minstrelsy (p. 470) says: "The exploit detailed in this ballad has 
been preserved, with many others of the same kind, by tradition, and is at this time 
current in Eskdale." 

* In the preface to Archie Armstrong's Banquet of Jests (Cambridge, 1872), pp. vii- 
viii, the story takes this turn: "A border sheep-stealer, with the corpus delicti upon his 
shoulders, was tracked by the minions of justice to a moorland cottage, where they 
found no one but an apparently 'half-witted' lad vacantly rocking the cradle of some 
younger relative. The baffled officers were on the point of retiring, when a sudden 
thought instigated them to turn over the infantile couch, and to their amazement the 
sleeping innocent turned out to be the missing sheep. The astute but discomfited 
delinquent was at once seized upon and carried to Jedburgh, where James the Sixth was 
holding a Justice-aire. 

" Condemned to die for his crime, Archie Armstrong — for it was he — pleaded with the 
King that he was a poor ignorant man, who had but recently heard of the Bible, and 
who was desirous, for his soul's sake, of reading through the precious volume: would 
his Majesty's grace be pleased to respite him until he had done this ? The good-natured 
monarch easily acceded to the petition, on which Archie immediately rejoined, with a 
sly look, 'Then de'il tak' me an' I ever read a word o't as lang as my een are open!' 
The King was so pleased with the fellow's ready wit, that he forthwith employed him in 
his service." 
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put his saddle on it, leaving his own in its place. This horse he sold at the 
fair to a gentleman, whom, with an appearance of great candour, he thus 
addressed, — Sir, this horse is ticklish and troublesome to dress: if you will give 
me leave, I will shew your servant how to manage him. The gentleman accepted 
his offer; and Tom having thus made himself acquainted with the stable, 
that night again stole the same horse, which he actually left in the tether 
where he had first found him. 

The fellow had much personal courage ; as such outlaws often have. On 
the commission of some daring crime or other, the constables, aided by a 
party of soldiers from Carlisle, had beset his house; in which there was but 
one room, serving him for parlour and kitchen and hall. Here, to the foot of 
his bed-post, his horse stood tied: and when the danger became imminent, 
he mounted this horse, rushed out of the door, and forced his way, in full 
gallop, through the surrounding crowd, though fired at by several, and his 
horse wounded by one of them in the thigh. 

At another time, having stolen a fat hog, he was pursued by a search 
warrant. The bailiff and his posse found him rocking a cradle; and he 
received them with the utmost composure and courtesy. On being informed 
of their errand, he coolly observed, — Ay, you are much in the right to search; 
pray search well, and examine every corner: let me request you only not to 
make a noise, as the child with which my wife has left me in charge is cross 
and peevish: I beg you not to awaken it. The pig was in the cradle. 

Many more such feats might be related; which prove only his miserable 
misapplication of very good parts: the consequence of which was a wretched 
life and an ignominious death. 

The problem presented by Marriott's ballad becomes rather 
more than less perplexing in the light of this account. On the one 
hand, can we be sure that Boucher is relating facts, or is he merely 
recording legends ? He would seem dependable enough, if we refer to 
his biography. He was tutor to Washington's stepson, rector of 
three successive parishes in the South (1762-75), and ready to forfeit, 
or at least endanger, his intimate friendship with Washington for the 
sake of what he deemed the truth. Besides, he was a man of intense 
affection for his native county of Cumberland, and considered one of 
the best preachers of his time (Did. Nat. Biog.). What motive could 
he have had for making mythical statements concerning Thomas 
Armstrong, who had been dead only fifteen years when he wrote, and 
who must at least have been sufficiently well known to the officers 
of the law? If Thomas Armstrong was an actual person,, only 
recently deceased, is it likely that the legendary trait had in so short 
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a time attached itself to him, unless, indeed, he had merely rehearsed 
a performance known to him from tradition (Eskdale, the reputed 
scene of Archie Armstrong's exploit, was, we must remember, not 
far from Bewcastle) ? However, there are difficulties in Boucher's 
tale. A hog, unless he had been slain, would surely have struggled 
against imprisonment in the cradle, and would have betrayed his 
presence by outcries, whereas the Towneley sheep had submitted to 
have his four feet swaddled (11. 598-99), since it is clear that he was 
alive (11. 323-25; cf. 11. 432-33). But perhaps Boucher understood 
" hog" in the wrong sense (cf . his " pig," at the end of the paragraph), 
whereas in the play it meant "young sheep " : 11. 456-57 are : 

And of xv. hogys 
ffond I bot oone ewe. 

The tale may have been told of Thomas Armstrong and a hogg, as 
the word is often spelled (cf . Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd) ; in which 
case it is quite as credible of Armstrong as of Mak. 

If we admit that the tale, whether true or false, was currently 
reported toward the close of the eighteenth century about Thomas 
Armstrong, would this account for Marriott's knowledge, and enable 
him to write a ballad which should make Archie Armstrang its hero, 
whether through the invocation of "apt alliteration's artful aid" — 
Archie Armstrong's Aith — or as a means of investing the subject 
with the prestige of relative antiquity ? But on this supposition we 
should still have to account for the verbal correspondences which 
Kolbing points out (pp. xxxii-xxxiii). 

I do not pretend to have solved the problem, which has the follow- 
ing elements, at least. The incident occurs in an early fifteenth- 
century play {Towneley Plays, p. xxvii), in Eskdale tradition as late 
as the beginning of the nineteenth century, and in what purports to 
be authentic history of the last half of the eighteenth century. The 
scenes are laid respectively in Yorkshire, in Eskdale, and in northern 
Cumberland; Bewcastle 1 and Eskdale are near neighbors, while 

1 For Armstrongs who were notorious thieves at Bewcastle, or in its vicinity, see 
Household Books of Lord William Howard (Surtees Soc, No. 68), pp. 439 (sheep), 440, 443 
(sheep), 444, 457, 463-65. 

The tracing of stolen animals is illustrated by two stories (pp. 438-39). The first 
s of John Routledg, bailiff of Bewcastle: "The eleventh of Julie 1617, xxx«« sheepe 
being stolen from the Castlesteeds neere unto Brampton, of William Heatherington's. 
weare the next daie followed with a slewe dogg to Kinkerhill in Bewcastle, a tenement 
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Horbury (Towneley Plays, p. xiv) is in Yorkshire, over a hundred miles 
distant from either in a straight line, and much longer by traveled 
routes. Did literature convey the incident to oral tradition ? Is the 
incident one which might actually recur in rude times and regions, 
whether or not assisted by tradition? Or does it merely represent 
an early folk-tale, which from time to time embodies itself in litera- 
ture, or attaches itself to some notorious individual ? 

Albert S. Cook 
Yale University 

of the said John Routledg, into one of the houses there, where the sheepe were shutt 
upp and the dore fast pinned. A servant of the said John Routledg was sitting neare 
to the place where the sheepe were and had bine there from sunerise till three of the 
clock in the afternoone, that the dogg brought the trod thether, but would not take any 
notice of the sheepe being there." 

The other is of William Taylor, also of Bewcastle: "About the tenth daie of August 
last, 1617, hee did steale a working oxe from John Scott of Nimsclugh in Bewcastle-offlce, 
Smith, which the said John, two daies after, enquired for of the wife of the said William 
Taylor, whoe denyed that there was any such oxe there, whereuppon the said John Scott 
being then in William Taylor's yard, went to the bier [byre], and found the same fast 
sticked, but rushed the same open with his foote, and there found his oxe lyeing." 
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